MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
wards the unknown, beyond the sunset, where the goal
of their struggle is to be found.
We see a Pytheas, intelligent and courageous, steer-
ing northward from the Pillars of Hercules for the
discovery of Britain and Northern Europe; we see
hardy Vikings, with an Ottar, a Leif Ericson at their
head, sailing in undecked boats across the ocean into
ice and tempest, and clearing the mists from the unseen
world; we see a Davis, a Baffin, forcing their way to
the north-west and opening up new routes, while a
Hudson, unconquered by ice and winter, finds a lonely
grave on a deserted shore, a victim of shabby pilfering.
We see the bright form of a Parry surpassing all as he
forces himself on; a Nordenskjold, broad-shouldered
and confident, leading the way to new visions; a Toll
mysteriously disappearing in the drifting ice. We see
men driven to despair, shooting and eating each other;
but at the same time we see noble figures, like a De
Long, trying to save their journals from destruction,
until they sink and die.
Thus Nansen a quarter of a century ago introduced
the reader to his great work on northern exploration in
early times. It was the men themselves that he was inter-
ested in, and he asked himself what they were seeking
away up there in the ice and cold. The answer to this
was already given him by the author of The King's Mirror
who lived in the thirteenth century. He said:
... it is the threefold nature of man which draws him
thither. One part of him is emulation and desire of
fame, for it is man's nature to go where there is
likelihood of great danger, and to make himself famous
thereby. Another part is the desire of knowledge, for
it is man's nature to wish to know and see those parts
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